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DANIEL WHEELER. 
(Continued from page 595.) 

On First-day the 19th of 7th month, 1835, a 
meeting was held on board the Henry Freeling, 
to which the white inhabitants residing in the 
neighborhood were invited, together with the 
crews of several vessels then in the bay, among 
which was the Charles Carroll, a large American 
ship, which arrived there three days previously. 
Of this meeting the following notice appears : 

Karly in the morning, the deck of the Henry 
Freeling, with the assistance of some planks 
from the Charles Carroll, and our own resources, 
was prepared with seats, in readiness for the in- 
tended meeting. At half-past ten o'clock, our 
boats, and one from the American ship, were em- 
ployed to convey the people on board from differ- 
ents parts of the shore, and soon after eleven the 
meeting was comfortably settled. As there were 
a number of persons present who had never be- 
fore attended a Friends’ meeting, and were wholly 
unacquainted with the manner in which they are 
conducted, it seewed best, after we had sat for 
some time, to suggest the necessity of our en- 
deavoring to restrain all wandering thoughts and 
imaginations, that we might be sensible of the 
Lord’s life-giving presence, if peradventure we 
should be favored therewith; and also be the 
better prepared to receive anything He might 
please to give for expression, for our edification 
and refreshment,—or words to this import. A 
covering of solemnity now drew over the assem- 
bly, and continued in a precious manner; under 
which I was strengthened and raised up to speak 
of the ways of the Lord amongst them ; repeating 
his expressions to the disciples, which so beauti- 
fullyillustrate the immediate connexion between 
Himself and the church, under the similitude 
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of the vine and its branches,—“I am the vine, 
ye are the branches ; he that abideth in me, and 
Tin him, the same bringeth forth much fruit; 
for without me ye can do nothing.” And if we 
stand in need of help to wade through the com- 
mon occurrences of human life, how much more 
needful then is the assistance of his Holy Spirit, 
when thus assembled together for the professed 
purpose of worshipping that God, who “is a 
Spirit,” and must be worshipped “ in spirit and 
in truth.” After this, I had to speak of the ex- 
cellency and efficacy of silent waiting upon Al- 
mighty God, in order to be qualified for the right 
performance of this spiritual worship ; that man- 
kind might be turned to the only true teacher of 
His people, Christ Jesus, without whom we can 
do nothing, but all things, by and through the 
strengthening influence of bis Holy Spirit :— 
contrasting the worship under the law, with that 
under the present glorious gospel dispensation, 
unlimited as to time and place; but which can 
never be acceptably performed, while we continue 
in sin and transgression,—because it must be 
offered in the beauty of holiness, and in newness 
of life, through the blessed aid of the Holy 
Spirit, in spirit and in truth. I had strongly to 
press the necessity of every individual’s turning 
inward, and of diligently seeking an acquaintance 
with the manifestation of the Holy Spirit, a mea- 
sure of which is mercifully bestowed upon.every 
son and daughter of the human race ; and which, 
if sought unto, would set their sins in order be- 
fore them, in love and mercy, that they might re- 
pent and be saved from them. Appealing to 
them, whether they had not been sensible of the 
strivings of this blessed Spirit, when sin had 
been committed ; at the same time declaring, that 
it might be withstood and rebelled against, until 
it ceased to strive; and they themselves be suf- 
fered to go on, adding sin to sin, without feeling 
its reproofs and checks. If the light in thee be 
darkness, how great is that darkness! Thus 
would the day of their visitation be passed over, 
and they know it not; and this light, if with- 
drawn in divine displeasure, could never be re- 
kindled [by them,] although before they might 
often have been gathered, like Jerusalem of old. 
The Lord has been pleased to favor us with 
many blessed meetings; but this for solemnity 
and stillness excelled. ‘ Blessed be the Lord 
God, the God of Israel, who only doeth won- 
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drous things; and blessed be His glorious name 
for ever: and let the whole earth be filled with 
His glory. Amen, and Amen.” 


As a mission was about to proceed to the 
Navigator's Islands, and many white people of 
different nations were known to be mingled 
among the inhabitants of that extensive group, 
Daniel Wheeler and his son made use of that 
opportunity to furnish a copious supply of re- 
ligious publications, including, besides a large 
number of Friends’ tracts, copies of the Scrip- 
tures in the English, French, Spanish and Por- 
tuguese languages, for distribution among them. 

Of the manner in which his way was made, 
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and the fountain of gospel ministry opened 
among a class of people who may be reasonably 
considered as in great measure secluded from the | pleased to give us a precious season together, and 
opportunity of much religious instruction, the 
following passage furnishes an interesting ac- 
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ry, the missionary from Tiarei, (now here on ac- 
count of sickness in his family,) had given no- 
tice that service for the English would be per- 
formed by him to-morrow, at their chapel on 
shore, at eleven o’clock. I did not see it my 
place to flinch from the arrangement which had 
been made as to our meeting, more especially as 
no invitation had been extended from the shore 
to the crews of the shipping. In the evening, I 
called upon William Henry, who haying heard of 
our intended meeting, at once said that he should 
countermand the notice he had given, and would 
come himself to our meeting ; not doubting but 
his hearers would be very willing to join him in 
so doing. 

In the morning we repaired on board the 
Charles Carroll, in time to attend the meeting 


| appointed. About fifty persons were assembled 
| 


on the occasion, and the Lord was graciously 


to magnify His ever great and adorable name. 
With those that attended from the shore, were 
tne missionary and his wife from Rarotonga, 
Eliza the wife of George Pritchard, and William 









At the close of the public meeting on board | Henry of Tiarei. 
the Henry Freeling, last first-day morning, Reu-i After the meeting had sat a considerable time 
ben Weeks, the master of the Charles Carroll, | in silence, it was with me to make a few remarks, 
expressed a desire that a meeting might be held | to wean the expectation of the people from words, 
on board his own vessel, when all the crew would | and to prepare them for a longer time of silence, 
be collecteds together: of this | was afterwards | if that should be permitted. I had to tell them, 
informed. This did not escape my recollection, | that if I were to read to them, or speak to them 










and my attention was frequently turned to it in 
the course cf the past week, though until this 
morning I did not mention it; when I did not 
see how I should stand acquitted, without avail- 
ing myself of the offered opportunity. Having 
mentioned the subject after breakfast to our cap- 
tain and my Charles, I wished to ascertain whether 
if the meeting should be held on board the 
Awerican ship to-morrow forenoon, it would be 
attended by the whole of the crew. There ap- 
pearing no doubt on this head, I felt willing that 
Captain Keen should inform Reuben Weeks, 
that I had no objection to the meeting being held 
on board the Charles Carroll, provided the whole 
crew, without any compulsory measures being 
adopted, should be found willing to attend it; 
but that they should be left at their liberty to 
choose for themselves in this matter. It is a 
regular custom, on board whaling-ships, when 
lying there, to allow one-half of the seamen to 
be on shore daily for exercise ; and therefore I am 
desirous that all who may attend our meeting 
should do it of their own accord; it was known 
that one-half of the ship’s company attended our 
meeting last first-day, the other half having 
claimed the privilege of their liberty. As this 
doubt was removed to my satisfaction, the meet- 
ing was appointed to be held at eleven o'clock 
to-morrow morning. Care was taken that this 
intention should be spread to all the vessels in the 
bay, and on the shore also. At noon, Reuben 
Weeks came on board to say, that William Hen- 














































in my own strength, it would only be an act be- 
tween one man and others; but that worship, for 
which very solemn purpose we were met toge- 
ther, could only be performed between man and his 
Almighty Creator, who is a Spirit, and must be 
worshipped in spirit and in truth, with our spir- 
its, through the Spirit of his dear Son. 
cious covering of solemnity now spread over us, 
under the feeling of which we continued until 
the time was fully come for clearing my 


A pre- 


mind amongst them, and declaring the mercy, 
loving-kindness, compassion, and faithfulness of 
my God; who willeth not the death of a sinner, 
but rather that all should return, repent, and live 
for ever. The means were amply provided by 
His sending His only-begotten Son into the 
world, that whosoever believeth on him should 
not perish, but have everlasting life; who came 
not to kill or destroy,—He came, that we might 
have life ; and that we might have it more abun- 
dantly ; declaring himself to be “the Way, and 
the Truth, and the Life ;’’ He continues to be so 
to all such as not only believe in his outward 
appearance on earth, and in his sufferings, death 
and resurrection, but in his inward and spiritual 
appearance also in their hearts, and in the opera- 
tion of his Holy Spirit there,—even that of burn- 
ing and fuel of fire, to the consuming of the 
chaffy and transgressing nature therein; and if 
waited for, submitted unto, and abode under, 
this would prepare us for an inheritance incor- 
ruptible and undefiled, in the kingdom of Christ 
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Jesus, that shall never have an end. I had 
largely to treat on the subject of divine worship, 
and to point out the difference between that under 
the Mosaic dispensation, and that under the gos- 
pel: that, with the Jews under the former, was 
outward, ceremonial, and superficial; but under 
the latter, it was altogether inward, in the inner 
temple of the heart,—simple, but spiritual and 
substantial, in spirit and in truth. I had to de- 
clare the beauty, purity, and spirituality of the 
true gospel church, of which none are members 
but the ransomed and redeemed of the Lord; 
who have passed through the great work of re- 
generation, and have been ransomed by the blood 
of Jesus :—with much more of warning and ex- 
hortation and encouragement, as ability and ut- 
terance were graciously afforded. 

After I sat down, my heart was filled with 
humble gratitude ; and a tribute of thanksgiving 


and praise was raised to the God and Father of | 


our Lord Jesus Christ, who had thus graciously 
condescended to make Himself known amongst 
us, what if I say, by the breaking of the bread 
of life: under a sense of which, I had publicly 
to acknowledge the same, and that the Lord 
should have the glory due unto His Holy name. 
The meeting held longer than usual; but the 
weight and solemnity so strikingly apparent, (as 
afterwards openly acknowledged, ) remained to the 
last undissipated and undiminished. 
deed, is man, or the son of man, that the Lord 
Most High is thus mindful of him,—that He 
thus visiteth him. 

I may mention, for the encouragement of oth- 
ers, who at a future day may have to follow in a 
track similar to this, in which it is my highly fa- 


vored and happy lot to tread, that previously to | 


attending the meeting just alluded to, I had felt 
very poor and empty, and disqualified ; although 
without any particular feeling of discouragement 
as to the result. When the time came for me to 
stand up, although weakness and fear were my 
wholesome companions, yet the further I pro- 
ceeded, the more I was strengthened and fur- 
nished for the work before me, and was even to 
the end unexhausted. ‘The remainder of the day, 
and through the night-watches, my peace flowed 
undisturbed, and uninterrupted, as the stream of 
a mighty river; and a song of praise filled my 
heart : for I was indeed made joyful in the house 
of prayer, as on the mountain of the Lord ;—to 
the glory of the riches of His grace be it spoken. 


(To be continued.) 
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Nothing needs a trick, but a trick ; sincerity 
loathes one. 

We must take care to do things rightly ; for 
a just sentence may be unjustly executed. 

Circumstances weighed, give great light to 
true judgment. 

Honor follows virtue as its shadow. 


What, in- | 
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An Epistle of Affectionate Cautiun and Counsel, 
addressed to its Members by the Yearly Meet- 
ing of Friends, held in Philadelphia, by ad- 
journments, from the 18th to the 22d of the 

‘ourth Month, 1853. 


(Concluded from page 611. ; 


It is cause of concern to observe, that some 
who are themselves consistent in their personal 
appearance and deportment, have gone out into 

| greater show and expense in the furniture of their 
houses and their style of living, than the proper 
| sphere of the humble follower of Christ will jus- 
tify. Besides the inconsistency of these depar- 
tures, we would invite our dear friends to a 
serious consideration of the effects which such a 
course of life will be likely to have upon their 
beloved offspring. If they see the parents grati- 
fying a vain mind in such things, can it reasona- 
| bly be expected that the children will be disposed 
to submit to the restraints of the cross in their 
dress and language; or will they uot rather con- 
clade, that if the other is allowed by the parents, 
the latter cannot be more inconsistent for them ? 
Such a mode of life, moreover, attracts a de- 
scription of company which is not congenial to a 
growth in a religious life and conversation, and 
| often opens a door for leading the young people 
|}into many hurtful things, which prove of last- 
ing injury to their susceptible minds. We mourn 


| over the effects which are already apparent in 
| some 
! 


places and families, and believe it is highly 
| necessary that a living concern should be raised 
| among us, to make a firm stand against the in- 
| roads of a worldly spirit in these respects. Copy- 

ing after others in these things, and pleading the 
| example of others to justify their own departures, 
| or to silence the secret uneasiness raised by them 
in the mind, has been, we believe, a fruitful source 
|of weakness and wrong compliance. The day 
| calls loudly upon us to gather home into our own 
| hearts, and consult the divine monitor there, 
which we have no doubt will bear a faithful 
testimony for Truth, and lead us to put away 
everything which is unbecoming the simplicity, 
lowliness and humility of the self-denying 
Christian. 

When parents are primarily concerned to train 
up their children for heaven, rather than to gain 
for them a character and standing among the rich, 
and popular, and honorable of this world, they 
will not only be engaged, like some of old, to 
bring them to Jesus, that they may learn of him, 
but will avail themsclves of every means which 
may serve as a help in the early subjection of the 
will, and that discipline of the cross, which so 
essentially contribute to the future comfort of the 
child; and, like breaking up the fallow ground, 
prepare it for the reception of the heavenly seed. 
In this important work, the restraints of simpli- 
city and plainness in habit, speech and demeanor 
form important auxiliaries, curbing the proud and 
aspiring dispositions of youth, and serving as an 
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important hedge about them, during a critical 
and exposed period of life. The same remarks 
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terly become so obvious; for, as ‘the eye is 
never satisfied with seeing, nor the ear with hear- 


may be made as respects a plain, simple mode of | ing,” so when the mind is let out to seek grati- 


living, and the firm but gentle control which 
springs up in a well-regulated Christian family, 
the unspeakable benefits of which many have 
had gratefully to acknowledge in after years, as 
having been a means of preservation, however 
irksome they sometimes found them to their un- 
subjected tempers. 

We wish seriously to call the attention of our 
members to a practice, which we fear is a growing 
evil, of collecting large companies of young people 
at the houses of Friends, where they are often 
detained until an unseasonable hour of the night, 
breaking in upon the order of a well-regulated 
family, and exposing the youth to many tempta- 
tions. Such practices we believe are of very 
hurtful tendency, and require the vigilant care 
of well concerned parents and others to check 
and prevent them. How much of the demeanor 
and conversation which passes on such occasions 
is of a very light and frivolous character, even if 
it be no worse; unworthy of beings endowed by 
a beneficent Creator with noble powers of mind, 
designed to be employed to his glory, and the 
good of each other, and wholly unbecoming the 
gravity of the Christain, who feels the responsi- 
bility of his high calling, and knows that for 
every idle word that men shall speak, they must 
give an account thereof in the day of judgment! 
How much idle curiosity and evil emulation are 
often awakened respecting the dress of individuals, 
and the character of the entertainment, each one 
trying to outvie others and set themselves off to 
advantage, while the excitement of mind and 
feelings which is produced, and the insincerity 
and display, prompted by the desire to please, 
are very uncongenial with the formation of a 
sound, religious and moral character. -The great 
end of society is mutual improvement and rational 
enjoyment, but we think there are few who attend 
these parties but must acknowledge that they 
are far from being occasions of improvement, 
or of yielding the mind any calm, substantial 
pleasure. We hope the practice will claim 
the care of Friends, and that they will endeavor 
to produce a reformation therein. 

Among the striking characteristics of the pre- 
sent day, are the instability and love of excite- 
ment which pervade the minds of the people. 
Many even among the professors of religion seem 
to be “lovers of pleasure, more than lovers of 
God,” looking abroad for sources of gratification, 
and eagerly pursuing anticipated pleasures, in- 
stead of endeavoring to secure from the present 
hour, as it passes, those tranquil enjoyments 
which are the fruit of well doing, and to culti- 
vate that retirement and mental introversion in 
which we may profitably commune with our own 
heart and be still. One of the effects of this 
state of unsettlement is the great increase of 
public amusements and pastimes, which has lat- 





fication in these vanities, the desire for them in- 
creases with the indulgence; and it is constantly 
requiring new objects to please the senses, and 
to fill the aching void which they leave behind 
them. Often, after having run the giddy round, 
in the vain pursuit of pleasure, there is a secret 
sense of bitter disappointment, and a conscious- 
ness that these empty trifles cannot satisfy the 
longings of an immortal mind, designed for 
nobler and purer eunjoyments. 

We apprehend that many of the lectures and 
readings, with other kindred exhibitions, are of 
latter time so mixed up with improper associa- 
tions, that parents and others have need to be on 
their guard, lest in going themselves, or allowing 
their children to attend, they should be promo- 
ting a dissipation of mind, and an exposure to 
hurtful influences, the consequences of which 
may be lastingly and injuriously felt. To say 
nothing of the more objectionable kinds of di- 
version, it is often the case that pastimes and 
shows, which seem at first view to be of a more 
innocent character, when they are strictly in- 
quired into are found to be attended with accom- 
paniments which are not such as a Christian 
ought to countenance; and we believe there is, 
at the present time particularly, great need for 
all to be studiously watchful, how they give way 
to the solicitation to attend on such occasions, 
lest they baulk our religious profession, encourage 
wrong things, and thereby wound and weaken 
their own minds. 

Another great evil of the present time, is the 
flood of light literature pouring almost daily from 
the press. Many of the publications, even some 
that profess to be promotive of morality, are of 
a mixed character, truth and fiction being artfully 
blended together, and an attraction thrown around 
the whole which easily captivates the unguarded. 
It is cause of regret to observe books of this 
description upon the tables of some of our mem- 
bers, and we fear the perusal of them, and the 
taste for this flimsy and pernicious reading, are 
on the increase. We believe its tendency is 
decidedly evil, creating a disrelish for the prac- 
tical duties and sober realities of life, dissipating 
the energies of the mind, and habituating it to 
a state of excitement, which is unfavorable to 
calm and serious reflection. It creates moreover 

| a distaste for profitable reading, and a morbid 
appetite fur that which stimulates the imagina- 
tion, rendering religious meditation and solid 
thoughtfulness irksome and repulsive. We affec- 
tionately exhort all our members, not only to 
avoid such reading themselves, but to discounte- 
nance it in others, and especially to restrain the 
children and youth from the pernicious effects of 
| this practice, endeavouring to cultivate in their 
minds a love for instructive reading, and such as 
will lead to the contemplation of heavenly things. 
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We would also renewedly caution all our mem- 
bers against indulging in music, or having instru- 
ments of music in their houses, believing that 
the practice tends to promote a light and vain 
mind, and to disqualify for the serious thought- 
fulness, which becomes an accountable being, 
hastening to his fina) reckoning. When we con- 
sider that our days pass swiftly away, and that 
our time is one of the talents committed to our 
trust, for the employment of which we shall 
have to render an account in the day of judg- 
ment, it becomes us to be living as strangers 
and pilgrims upon earth, seeking a better country, 
and to be diligently using it for the great end for 
which it is lent to us, even in working out the 
soul’s salvation in fear and trembling, and not in 
vain amusements, or corrupting pleasures, but 
striving that “‘ whether we eat or drink, or what- 
soever we do, we may do all to the glory of God ;” 
that “God in all things may be glorified by us 
through Jesus Christ our Lord.” 

Having thus endeavoured in the feeling of 
gospel love for our brethren and sisters, to bring 
into view the different subjects that have claimed 
our serious consideration, which we believe are 
connected with their welfare and growth in the 
Truth, and being sensible that many deficiencies 
and weaknesses exist among us, we desire that 
each one may humble himself before the Lord, 
and seek for ability to lay aside those things 
which the testimony of Truth is manifestly 


against, and to come up in greater dedication to 
the Lord’s will and service. His mercies are new 
every morning, and with Him there is plenteous 


redemption that he may be feared. If those who 
have been unfaithful to him, turn at his reproofs, 
he will pass by their transgressions and love them 
freely; and, by the humbling baptisms of his 
Holy Spirit, fit them for the work he appoints for 
his obedient children in his church. Notwith- 
standing the degeneracy that has overtaken many, 
we believe there is a renewed call extended to 
us, to leave the things that ure behind and to lay 
hold of the offers of his merey and holy help, 
and he will qualify us to build up the waste 
places, to declare of his goodness and long for- 
bearance, and to draw the children by precept 
and example to take the yoke of Christ upon 
them, and follow him. Hereby they will know 
the work of their salvation to be carried on with 
the day, and we may hope that the Society will 
again be raised up into the brightness and dignity 
in which it was originally gathered. 

“‘Now the God of peace that brought again 
from the dead our Lord Jesus, that great Shep- 
herd of the sheep, through the blood of the 
everlasting covenant, make you perfect in every 
good work to do his will, working in you that 
which is well pleasing in his sight, through Jesus 
Christ; to whom be glory forever and ever, 
Amen.” 

Signed on behalf and by direction of the Yearly 
Meeting. Witi1am Evans, Clerk this year. 
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SHARKS. 


In a narrative recently published, by J. A. 
Carnes, of a voyage to the African coast, in pur- 
suit of a traffic in the productions of the coun- 
try, the writer gives the following account of an 
acquaintance, more intimate than desirable, with 
these tyrants of the deep. The vessel was lying 
becalmed several miles from the land, when the 
circumstance alluded to occurred. 


The captain had often cautioned the men 
against bathing on this coast, particularly 
alongside the vessel, as the danger was generally 
considered imminent ; but on this occasion, the 
extreme heat of the day, and the sultriness of 
the atmosphere, had caused a languor in the 
system which made the tranquil bosom of the 
water appear too inviting a temptation to be 
resisted, when a plunge into its cooling depths 
would be so delightfully refreshing. The captain 
had turned in below, and, as the steward informed 
the men, had fallen asleep. So “here goes,” 
says one, as he plunged headlong into the yield- 
ing flood, and rising to the surface, struck boldly 
out from the vessel, while another and another 
followed in quick succession. The first swim- 
mer had got some distance off, and the others in 
stretching out towards him, had nearly come up 
with their companion, when suddenly the mate 
cried out, ‘‘Sharks! sharks!” at the same time 
encouraging the men to swim for their lives. It 
was a moment of intense excitement; the poor 
fellows, almost frightened out of their senses, 
lashed the water before them in their haste to 
get on board. The mate, who had jumped up 
into the shrouds, and first discovered the sharks 
some distance seaward, and far beyond the swim- 
mer who made the first plunge from the vessel’s 
side, to his extreme horror saw three or four of 
these voracious monsters of the deep, with their 
dorsal fins above the surface of the water, rapidly 
approaching their intended victims. In the 
mean time, the noise had brought the captain on 
deck, who seeing the perilous situation of the 
men, instantly had lines prepared to throw them 
as soon as they were within reach. It was a 
moment of breathless suspense. We were all 
gazing with the most intense anxiety, expecting 
every moment to hear a heart-rending scream 
from some one of the poor fellows, who we ex- 
pected would be the prey of these sea monsters. 
Fortunately, when the nearest swimmer, almost 
exhausted by fright and his violent exertions, 
had reached within fifty feet of us, one of the 
ropes was thrown, which he gladly seized, and 
was drawn safely on board, as was also his com- 
panion, who followed close in his wake; but the 
last, though a good swimmer, began to falter 
when within twenty or thirty fathoms, and too 
far off for a rope to reach him, at that distance, 
while one of the largest sharks could now be 
seen rapidly approaching, and lessening the space 
between him and his prey. Our seaman being 
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aware of his danger in some degree, but not 
knowing in reality its full extent, we not daring 
to inform him lest it should paralyse his efforts. 
We made all the noise we could, to frighten the 
shark, at the same time encouraging the man to 
use his utmost exertions, which were for a mo- 
ment relaxed; the line was thrown, which he 
instantly seized, and as he was drawn up over 
the vessel’s side, an enormous shark, of more 
than twelve feet in length, was not more than 
ten or fifteen feet from our fortunate sailor. 
Taking all things into consideration, it was cer- 
tainly « an almost miraculous hair-breadth escape. 
The event, as above narrated, transpired in so 
very few minutes, that it would have been next 
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baited in the same manner, was thrown over- 
board. This was immediately seized by a shark 
about six feet in length, which being drawn 
within one or two feet of the chains, was pierced 
through the body by two harpoons, and hoisted 
on the deck without much trouble. This shark 
was cut into pieces of six or seven pounds each, 
and thrown over for his brother sharks to feed 
upon. Only two or three of these chunks had 
been thrown overboard ere the water was appa- 
rently alive with sharks; and as each successive 
piece reached the water, it seemed as if twenty 
of them would endeavor to seize it at onee ; while 
the surface of the deep was lashed into foam by 
| their efforts to obtain the prize. The one we had 


to impossible to save the men by mauning the | taken soon disappeared, as thrown piece meal 


boat ; 
at the time. 


Ten minutes had hardly elapsed from the time | 


our last sailor was brought safely on board, be- 
fore the water literally swarmed with sharks. 


When the mate first sprung into the shrouds, he | 


thought no danger near, his elevation from ‘the 
deck. giving him a distinct view of the calm un- 
ruffled deep, till glancing his eyes over the smooth 
surface, 


fins of several of these men destroyers, darting 


about in different directions, crossing each other | 
They were | 


as if they had seented their prey. 


probably at the distance of a mile or more, and | 
by their motions had not discovered the objects 


which they had, 


by sight, perhaps, already 
scented. To this cause, doubtless, we owed the 
preservation of the three noble tars, for this 
species of fish is well known to glide through the 
water with astonishing velocity in pursuit of its 
prey. 

All being safely on board, every one set his 
wits to work, in order to devise some means of 
destroying these voracious creatures that now 
surrounded us. 
smooth, we could see them as distinctly as if 


they were on deck, gliding along near the sur- | 


face, watching for any object ‘that might be 
thrown into its transparent depths; and some of 
them upwards of twenty feet long, and of suffi- 
cient dimensions to take in a man ata mouthful. 

In order to destroy these dangerous prowlers, 


we first tried a hook, made out of a large spike, | 


baiting it with a huge piece of salt junk. The 
moment it touched the water, one of the largest | 
sharks seized it, and was making off with the 
prize, while a pumber of others, of smaller di- 
mensions darted after him; ‘till the eater, 
checked by the line attached to the hook, as it 
was cautiously pulled in from on board, began to 
flounder in his endeavors to escape. [owever, 
before we could get him near the vessel’s side, 
in order to pass a bow line round his body, to 
hoist him on board, he gaye a sudden plunge, 
parted the line, and i in an instant was off with his 
booty. 


Not discouraged at this failure, another hook, 


and, in fact, this was scarcely thought of | into their ravenous jaws. 


he discovered the unmistakable dorsal | 


The water being clear and | 


The hook and harpoon 
| were thought too slow instruments for destroying 
them; neither did we wish to have any more on 
| board, as they leave a disagreeable smell on 
everything they touch. 

A quicker method was suggested by our cap- 
tain. A stick of wood about two feet in length 
| was provided, and a line made fast around its 

centre. To this was attached a piece of beef, 
the buoyancy of the wood preventing the latter 
from sinking more than a few inches below the 
surface of the water. This being thrown over 
the stern, was gradually drawn towards the ves- 
sel by one of the crew, while the captain, fur- 
| nished with a musket loaded with two or three 
balls, took deliberate aim as the sharks attempted 
to seize the dainty morsel, and fired directly 
| through their heads. Some of them, after they 
, were wounded, would remain stationary for a 
moment on the surface, and then darting into the 
deep, reappear bleeding and discoloring the 
water around them, and finally sink from our 
view, apparently dead. Others, after they were 
| shot, scarcely moved at all, and slowly settling 
down in the element, were soon out of sight. 
One very large shark, after he had received three 
balls directly through the middle of his head, for 
| the space of a minute lashed the surface of the 
| water into foam around him, tinging it with his 
blood, then suddenly diving beneath, was for a 
| few seconds lost to the eye, till at the distance of 
fifteen or twenty fathoms from the vessel, we saw 
him leap his whole length from his native ele- 
ment, and finally settle down and disappear from 
our view. 

| Having, as we supposed, in the course of an 
hour or two, killed and wounded some twenty or 
thirty of these dangerous enemies, not one could 
| now be seen near us or in thedistance. A piece 
of beef was then thrown over the side, and 
quietly sank through the transparent fluid, as far 
as the eye could see, without being molested ; 
from which we concluded that every shark that 
had not been killed by the fatal balls, had en- 
tirely deserted us. 

Does not this disappearance indicate more sa- 
gacity than we usually attribute to sharks? 
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From Household Words. 


| the half-century, were found in the tables col- 
CHLOROFORM. 


| lected by Mr. Phillips, relating to hospital and 
The recent occurrence of a case of sudden death | Private practice, to be thirty-five per cent. In 





after the administration of chloroform in a Lon- | Dr. Simpson’s estimate, calculated from hospitals 
don hospital, reminds us that we are now fairly | alone, they were twenty-nine per cent. The per 


entitled by the lapse of time to pass a very dis- 
tinct judgment on the value of this drug as an 
anzsthetic agent. The case to which we have 
just referred was the first fatal issue within the 
practice of the Hospital in which it occurred, 
although chloroform had been administered in 
the establishment to sixteen hundred patients. 
Under an indiscriminate use of ether, several 
deaths followed: not many months had elapsed 
before there were nine cases on record of death 
from the effects of ether, so applied by the sur- 
geon, without reckoning two or three accidents. 
A reaction began to set in; some gave up the use 
of the new agent; others attempted to discover 
other substances that should be as efficient and less 
dangerous. Many substances were found to be 
more or less available (all containing carbon), but 
none were capable of superseding ether until Dr. 
Simpson of Edinburgh, in November, 1847, pub- 
lished the merits of chloroform to the profession. 
Experiments had been made with that substance 
by M. Flourens, the French physiologist, upon 
animals, in the preceding March; but Professor 
Simpson standsalone as the establisher of chloro- 
form in the position which it now holds in the 
medical profession. Its use spread rapidly; no 
doubt the more rapidly, because Dr. Simpson 
taught that it should be applied upon a hand- 
kerchief without the use of any apparatus, and 
his invention was, therefore, spared the heavy 
clog which had been attached to the use of ether 
by the instrument-makers. Ether as little re- 
quired machinery of brass and glass as chloro- 
form; but people fancied that it did. Chloro- 
form was, therefore, at once highly recommended 
by the ease with which it was to be administered. 
The death of Hannah Greener at Newcastle, 
who had been in great fear of chloroform, and 
died in two minutes after its use, first impressed 
people with the idea that even chloroform was 
not to be respired without great precaution. Ac- 
cidents were however few, and instances of strik- 
ing benefit almost innumerable: the use of chloro- 
form spread therefore over Europe, and in the 
five and a half years that have elapsed since its 
introduction, the whole number of cases in which 
it has produced death does not amount to more 
than fifty, while the number of cases in which 


life bas been saved, by sparing to the system of | 


a sick person the shock often attendant upon a 
painful operation, are to be numbered certainly 
by thousands. 

This we are now able to prove by tables fur- 
nished during the last five years from private and 
hospital experience. A few figures, however, will 
suffice. 
the ordinary kind (not painless), calculated for 


|eentage, computed from all cases in which an 
| anzesthetic agent had been used, was found to be 
reduced to twenty-three. After amputations of 
| the thigh, the deaths used to be in Paris, accord- 
ing to Malgaigne, sixty-nine in a hundred; in 
| the Edinburgh Infirmary, according to Peacock, 
forty-nine per cent. ; in all practice, according to 
the general tables of Phillips, forty-four in a hun- 
dred ; at Glasgow, according to Laurie, thirty six; 
in all English and Seottish hospitals, according 
to Simpson, thirty-eight; while, by the use of 
painless operations, the per centage of mortality 
has been reduced to twenty-five. 

A few deaths directly occasioned by the use of 
chloroform or ether are, therefore, no more to be 
| adduced as arguments against the employment of 
those agents, than a few—or a great many— 
deaths by railway, are arguments for the com- 
plete abolition of the railway system. Chloro- 
form and railways are both blessings to humanity ; 
but it is requisite that they should both be man- 
aged carefully. It is a fact very much to the 
eredit of the medical profession that instances of 
accident by chloroform are so much rarer than 
railway accidents. 

When we before discussed this subject, we 
mentioned those cases in which especially chloro- 
form or ether should not be employed; but, we 
repeat—as it is a kind of information which it is 
advantageous for the chloroform-inhaling public 
to bear well in mind—that the use of such agents 
is rarely safe in the case of persons suffering 
under disease of the brain or spinal marrow; of 
the heart or lungs, having an intermittent pulse ; 
or when they are in a weak and pallid bodily 
condition. Experience also shows that fatal re- 
sults have often followed the administration of 
chloroform to persons who had exhibited a deci- 
sive and unaccountable dread of it. This isa 
curious fact which we may account for as we 
please, either by some theory of instinct, or by 
some superstition of the fore-cast shadow of ap- 
proaching fate. 








ANECDOTE OF A CROCODILE. 


The Indians told us, that at San Fernando 
scarcely a year passes without two or three 
grown-up persons, particularly women who fetch 
water from the river, being drowned by these 
carnivorous reptiles. They related to us the his- 
| tory of a young girl of Uritucu, who, by singular 
\intrepidity and presence of mind, saved herself 
from the jaws of a crocodile. When she felt her- 
self seized, she sought the eyes of the animal, 
and plunged her fingers into them with such vio- 





The deaths after great amputations of | lence, that the pain forced the erocodile to let her 


' go, after having bitten off the lower part of her 
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left arm. The girl, notwithstanding the enor- 
mous quantity of blood she lost, reached the 
shore, swimming with the hand that still remained 
to her. In those desert countries, where man is 
ever wrestling with nature, discourse daily turns 
on the best means that may be employed to 
escape from a tiger, a boa, or a crocodile; every 
one prepares himself in some sort for the dangers 
that may await him. “I kuew,” said the young 
girl of Uritucu coolly, “that the cayman lets go 
his hold if you push your fingers into his eyes. 
Long after my return to Europe, I learned that 
in the interior of Africa the negroes know and 
practise the same means of defence. Who does 
not recollect with lively interest, Isaac, the guide 
of the unfortunate Mungo Park, who was seized 
twice by a crocodile, and twice escaped from the 
jaws of the monster, having succeeded in thrust- 
ing his fingers into the creature’s eyes while under 
water? The African Isaac and the young Ameri- 
can girl owed their safety to the same presence of 
mind, and the same combination of ideas.—Hum- 
boldt’s Personal Narrative. 





¥ RLENDS’ REVIEW. 





PHILADELPHIA, SIXTH MONTH 18, 1853. 

As we have ‘ample | reason to believe that the 
conviction is spreading among Friends and others, 
that one of the most effectual modes of breaking 
down the system of negro slavery, is todivert the cus- 
tom by which that system is maintained into other 
channels, we have introduced into the present num- 
ber a copious extract from the report presented by 
the managers to the late meeting of the Associa- 
tion of Friends in this city, for encouraging the 
production and use of tropical products by free 
labor only. In this report, allusion is made to 


the store established afew years ago by G. W. | 


Taylor, where free goods alone are offered for sale. 
There are, no doubt, many among the readers of 
the Review who desire to encourage such establish- 
ments, and therefore make their purchases there, of 
such articles as are usually derived from slave culti- 
vation. But perhaps they do not always remember, 
that the profits on free sugar are very small, and 


that, under present circumstances, the competition | 
of free with slave labor must be maintained with | 


difficulty, if not with disadvantage to the former. 
Hence it is necessary to the maintenance of a free 
labor store, that a considerable portion of the profit 
should be derived from the sale of products which 
are generally obtained by the labor of freemen. 
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It is sometimes alleged, and probably with truth, 
that groceries are frequently offered for sale, under 
the character of free labor produce,.in cases of a 
very questionable nature, or where the sellers have 
no certain acquaintance with their origin. Those, 
however, which are offered at the corner of Fifth 
and Cherry streets, have been obtained through 
channels, respecting which there is no room for 
doubt. That is in fact, as well as in name, a free 
produce store. 





In the 3d volume of the Review, page 616, and 
in the 4th volume, page 136, some notice was given 
of a School on the manual labor plan, which was 
about to be established at Adrian, Michigan, In 
the present number, our readers will find the re- 
port of a committee that stands charged with the 
oversight of the seminary in question, from which 
it appears that the school is now in successful 
operation, and that the charge for boarding and 
tuition is remarkably low. How much of the ac- 
tual cost of maintaining the institution is covered 
by the labor performed by the pupils, is a ques. 
tion which the Editor of the Review has no means 
of answering. He, however, has no doubt that 
labor may be made to defray a considerable por- 
tion of the expense, and thus bring the means of 
education within reach of many who would other- 
wise be debarred from them. There appears, in- 
deed, no reasonable doubt, that, with proper pro- 
vision for occupying, by useful and productive 
manual labor, all the time which ought to be ab- 
stracted from study, food, and sleep, the progress 
in science and literature would be rather accele- 
rated than retarded. Useful industry would fur- 
nish as complete respite from study as senseless 
play, and leave the pupil in a more favorable sit- 
uation for resuming the labor of the brain. Be- 
sides, an education conducted on this principle, 
would implant the habit of regarding time as a 


treasure, which ought not to be carelessly squan- 
dered. 





The advice to Emigrants, a part of which ap- 
pears in our paper this week, was published in 
pamphlet form by Friends in England, about 
eleven years ago. The judicious and Christian 


sentiments which it contains, appear to entitle it 


to a place in the Review. 





Marriep,—At Friends’ Meeting house, at Mun- 


s 
Consequently such as desire to afford efficient prac- | Hi Lycoming county, the Ist of 6th month, Samus 


igacock. to Susan W. Winner, both members of 


tical support to free produce stores, would do well | Muncy Monthly Meeting. 


to resort to them, not for groceries and cotton only, 
but also for such articles of domestic consumption 
as are found in them, in common with those where 
goods of promiscuous character are offered for sale. 





Diep,—On the 26th of 5th month, 1853, near 


Friendsville, Blount co., Tenn., ANN Lewis, in the 


78th year of her age, a member and Elder of New- 
berry Monthly Meeting. 
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An Address of Christian Counsel and Caution 
to Emigrants to Newly-settled Colonies. Is- 
sued on behalf of the Religious Society of 


Friends. 


In this day, in which our overflowing popula- 
tion are seeking fresh avenues for enterprise, and 
fresh means of subsistence, in countries hitherto 
occupied by uncivilized tribes, the proper regula- 
tion of our conduct towards these races forms a 
very important part of our duty to our fellow- 
men. 

The Society of Friends, both in this country 
and in America, has, from a very early period of 
its history, felt and evinced a lively interest in 
the welfare of the uncivilized and the enslaved, 
and a desire that their inalienable rights as a part | 
of the great family of man might be respected, | 
and their civilization and religious instruction | 
promoted. 

This interest continues to be cherished amongst 
us; and as a fruit of it, we, at this time, feel dis- 
posed to offer a few words of Christian counsel 
and caution to those who are about to emigrate 
to, or have already established themselves in, colo- 
nies adjacent to uncivilized nations or tribes. 

Dear fellow-professors of the Chriatian name, 
these hints are offered to you in love, and ina 
sincere desire for your temporal and eternal wel- 
fare, as well as for that of the native races resi- 
dent in or near your settlements. 





I. May you ever keep in remembrance as a 
practical truth, that “God hath made of one 
blood all nations of men for to dwell on all the 
face of the earth.” May you reject from your 
own minds, and endeavor to remove from those 
of your offspring, your friends, and your neigh- 
bors, every germ of prejudice on account of the 
difference of color or of race, between you and 
the natives with whom you may come in contact ; 
and habituate yourselves to regard them as breth- 
ren by creation, as possessed equally with your- 
selves of immortal souls, as alike objects of a Sa- 
viour’s love. May you cultivate feelings of good 
neighborhood towards them, and dwell amongst | 
them in harmony and brotherly-kindness. Pub- | 
lic opinion and public feeling are made up of 
individual opinions and individual feelings ; and 
we would therefore remind you, that you will be | 
in degree responsible, individually, for the tone 
of public sentiment and conduct in this respect 
in your colony. 

II. May you remember, that He who is the | 
Almighty Parent of the human family, and who | 
hath given our dear native land to us, and to our | 
fathers before us, hath also given to the poor in- | 
habitant of the wilderness, the spot where he | 
erects his hut, the forest where he hunts, and the 
wild fruits and plants which contribute to his sub- 
sistence. Be very careful, therefore, that you 
do not dispossess any of the natives of their 
lands or their humble dwellings, and that, as far 
as possible, you avoid everything which may in- 
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terfere directly or indirectly with their means of 
support. 

III. Since knowledge is power, how important 
is it to consider in what manner you are using 
this power, which you possess in a superior de- 
gree to the natives around you, lest you be found 
amongst the strong who oppress the weak! He 
who practices upon the simplicity of a child, the 
imbecility of an idiot, or the ignorance of the 
uncivilized, to obtain anything for less than he 
knows that he ought in fairness and honesty to 
give, is a robber in the sight of God. May you 
so cherish a tender conscience as to be wholly 


| preserved from this sin, whether in reference to 


the possessions or to the labor of the Aborigines. 
“A Father of the fatherless and a Judge of the 


' widow is God in His holy habitation.” 


IV. We would earnestly beseech you not only 
to abstain from every act of injustice or of vio- 


| lence towards the natives, but should they, either 


from regarding you as intruders on their soil, or 
even without such a cause, exhibit in their inter- 
course with you those fruits of an unregenerate 


| heart, wrath, malice, envy, cruelty, and deceit ; 


or should they be guilty of other offences, we 
would entreat you to bear even the injuries to 
which you may be thus, in some instances, ex- 
posed, in a meek and Christian spirit. Consider 
how great are the disadvantages, both moral and 
religious, under which they labor when compared 
with you; and, as saith the Apostle, “ Who 
maketh thee to differ from another, and what 
hast thou that thou didst not receive?” Often 
too will it be found that their acts of violence or 
of fraud have been provoked, though not per- 
haps by yourselves, yet by the misdeeds of other 
whites to them ; and whether it be so or not, may 
you ever remember that the Christian is com- 
manded not to avenge himself, but to be patient 
towards all men. ‘There is perhaps no point in 
which the conduct of the true follower of Christ 
shines out more strikingly in contrast with that 
of the unregenerate man, than in his meekness 
and patience when suffering wrongfully. He by 
whose holy name we are called, hath enjoined 
us to love our enemies, to do good to them that 
hate us, and to pray for them that despitefully 
use us and persecute us; and He hath also left 
us an example that we should follow his steps. 

V. Let no consideration whatever induce you 
to supply the natives with warlike weapons or 
ammunition, or with ardent spirits. ‘These per- 
nicious articles of traffic have been amongst the 
most fearful means of accelerating the extinction 
of the Aborigines in the neighborhood of the 
settlements of civilized men. With what con- 
sistency can the professing Christian put up the 
petition, “ Lead us not into temptation,” when, 
instead of seeking to deliver the untutored Hea- 
then from evil, he is actually placing tempta- 
tions to sin in their way, and doing what in him 
lies to destroy both the bodies and souls of his 
fellow-men ? 
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VI. Be very careful that, so far as it may be 
in your power to promote it, the natives have the 
full benefit of equal laws and equal rights with 
yourselves. Let not this principle bea dead let- 
ter, but an operative rule of conduct in all the 
acts and relations of life. 

VIL. Let not any say in their hearts, * I know 
not these things. I suppose that the Govern- 
ment has done all that is right. I cannot search 
out these matters.” Remember that he who 
wilfully shuts his eyes, is responsible for what he 
might see. The blessing of the Most High rests 
upon him who searches out the cause that he 
knew not, who relieves the oppressed, and who 
visits the fatherless and the widows in their af- 
flictions. 

VIII. Though you may individually keep clear 
of any acts of oppression towards the natives, 
yet remember that the necessary and inevitable 
consequence of the advance of the habitations of 
civilized men is to destroy the game and other 
means of support relied on by the uncivilized. 
Under such circumstances, therefore, to do noth- 
ing for their good is to be accessory to their de- 
struction. If you would be clear of this sin, 
whilst partaking of the gains of colonization in 
a new settlement, you must not only do your part 
towards providing adequate reservations for the 
natives, you must see that they are really appro- 
priated to them and preserved inviolate: you 
must assist them in improving these reservations; 
you must take every opportunity which offers to 
put them in the way of helping themselves; 
you must promote their settling down to civi- 
lized habits, and acquiring a knowledge of the 
best way to turn their labor to good account. 

(To be continued.) 


FRIENDS’ MANUAL LABOR SCHOOL, ADRIAN, 
MICHIGAN. 


The joint committee having charge of the Quar- 
terly Meeting Manual Labor Boarding School, 
report, that we have continued to pay attention 
to the object of our appointment. In our last 
report we informed the Quarterly Meeting that 
we had engaged the services of our friends, Elijah 
and Phebe Brownell, to manage the farm and 
household affairs, and to have the general super- 
intendence of the institution. The school was 
kept up during last suinmer with an average of 
about thirty scholars, and during the past winter 
George N. Holway has been principal teacher, 
and the school has averaged about sixty scholars. 
Owing to the decease of our friend E. Brownell 
in the first month, the duties that devolved on 
him have been mostly attended to by Geo. N. 
Holway, and the committee believe his services 
thus far have given general satisfaction. Manual 
labor has been required of the children, and it 
has been performed to general satisfaction, not 
interfering much with school studies, and we have 
ground to hope that if Friends keep alive to the 
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importance of the religious and guarded educa- 
tion of our youth, that the institution will answer 
the end designed by its establishment. 

Since our last report, the large additional 
building intended for school rooms, dining room, 
dormitories, &c., for the boys, has been completed, 
and is found greatly to increase the comfort and 
convenience of all concerned in the instituticn. 

We find, after settling with the treasurer and 
including our subscription, and after finishing 
the said school house and some unexpected ex- 
penses on the farm, &c., our own indebtedness 
in all to be about $1400. Our next term of 

| tuition is to commence on the first 4th day in 
5th month, (scholars expected to be there at the 
time,) and continue till our quarterly meeting 
in the 9th month, the school to be taught by 
| Geo. N. Holway. Terms for board and tuition, 
one dollar per week; washing to be paid for extra 
if done at the school. It is believed the school 
is worthy of patronage, and we hope Friends will 
appreciate their privilege of having the oppor- 
tunity of sending their children thereto. 
On behalf of the Committee, 
SAMUEL SaTTERTHWAITE, 
Lypra WILson. 


To the Philadelphia Free Produce Association 
of Friends: 


The return of another year has devolved on 
the Managers the duty of again presenting to the 
Association their Annual Report of the services 
accomplished or attempted, during the year that 

has just closed. On this subject the managers 
have to acknowledge that very little has been ef- 
fected by their instrumentality, since their last 
yearly report. 

The great and primary object of our Associa- 
tion, we doubtless all remember, was to encour- 
age and promote, by a union of efforts, the pro- 
duction and distribution, untouched and un- 
stained by oppression and wrong, of such articles 
of domestic consumption as are usually and 
chiefly extorted from the labor of slaves. For 
this purpose a Store was opened in this city seve- 
ral years ago, with the concurrence and encour- 
agement of the managers, by our friend George 
W. Taylor. Efforts have been used, and con- 
tinue so to be, to have that establishment sup- 
plied altogether through the instrumentality of 
free and compensated labor, with those tropical 
productions which constitute the staples of slave 
cultivation. As the burden of conducting this 
establishment rests almost exclusively upon him, 
it is to that point that the attention of the mana- 
gers within the past year has been chiefly directed. 
The goods which this store is designed to furnish, 
are of two very different kinds, and must be ob- 
tained from different sources; viz., cotton fabrics 
and groceries. 

Cotton is well known to be extensively culti- 
vated by the labor of slaves, in several of the 
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southern states, particularly in Mississippi. The | products of slavery; and when brought to the 
market for cotton may be pronounced the main | doors of the manufacturer, it may be mixed with 
pillar of American slavery. The increase of cot-| slave-grown cotton in passing through the mill, 
ton cultivation consequent upon Eli Whitney’s| unless provided in sufficient quantity to exclude 
improvement in the mode of separating the seed, | the latter altogether from the factory. Hitherto 
gave a new and powerful impetus to the internal | means have not been found to secure a supply of 
traffic in slaves—that most odious feature of an | free cotton goods, through the operations of fac- 
odious system—and the continued demand for | tories on our side of the Atlantic. Recourse has 
the article keeps up a demand for the labor that | therefore been had to the factories of Great 
produces it; and, consequently, where the pro-| Britain. This measure, of course, so far as 
ducers are slaves, it sustains the traffic in their| American cotton is concerned, involves a double 
persons. transportation across the intervening ocean, and 
We frequently hear revolting reports of men, | consequently a loss of time and an increase of 
women, and children sold at public sale in the | expense. The latter item, however, may, perhaps, 
northern slave states, at extravagant prices; not | be compensated by the cheapness of labor in Eng- 
to be employed in the neighborhood where they | land. It is, however, fully believed, that if a suffi- 
were born, but to be transported to regions fur- | cient amount of capital could be placed at the dispo- 
ther south, there to drag out a few, and but a few, | sal of the dealers in free goods, to secure, by means 
tedious years, separated from all that nature and | of trustworthy agents, the purchase of free-grown 
habit hold dear. Let us then inquire, What is the | cotton, immediately from the planters, as soon as 
ultimate object of these cruel measures? It is| it was ready for the market; or to anticipate its 
not an innate love of cruelty that prompts the| growth by previous arrangement; in quantities 
sellers or the purchasers of these heart-broken | equal to the demands of one or more factories, to 
victims of a brutalizing commerce. ‘The proceed-| the total exclusion of slave-grown cotton; the 
ing is founded on a calculation of dollars and| market might, in a little time, be supplied with 
cents. The planter, who purchases the husband | all the varieties which the habits of the commu- 
and leaves the wife behind, expects to be remu- | nity require, and upon terms as favorable as those 
nerated for his trouble and expense, by the sale | of a promiscuous character. 
of the cotton which the purchased slave will ex-| Sugar, the great staple of Louisiana and the 
tract from the soil; and the cotton goes to swell| West Indies, may, next to Cotton, be regarded 
the profits of a shipping-merchant of a free state,| as a great pillar of Slavery. Here we see, as 
who conveys it to a manufacturer in one of the| in the case of cotton goods, the necessity and im- 
middle or eastern states, or to a house in Liver-| portance of extended concert of action, and a 
pool, from which it quickly passes to whirl on the | larger capital. 
spindles of Arkwright. The fabric is then thrown 


abroad over Europe and America, to supply the | supporter of American slavery, yet, if we extend 
wants, and increase the comforts of those who our view to the east of the Atlantic, and to the 
“ Would not havea slave to till their ground, regions south of the United States, we shall pro- 


To carry them, to fan them while they sleep, , : ace in thi 
And tremble when they wake, for all the weaith bably find sugar entitled to the first place in Hite 


That sinews, bought and sold, have ever earned.” bad pre-eminence. The market for sugar kept 


, till lately, the Brazili ] trade; and it 
Cotton fabrics have indeed become so blended sail yaar A mak. theddeadie aah a the 


with our domestic supplies, that our habits must | ;.jand of Cuba. Whether sugar from cane is 
: : sug ‘ 


be greatly changed if we would deny ourselves produced in any considerable quantity in the Uni- 
their use; and, happily, we now know, that cotton | tag States by the labor of freemen, is a question 
not only may be, but actually is, extensively cul- | which the managers are not prepared to answer. 
tivated in the United States, and various other | We haye, however, the satisfaction to know that 
places, by the labor of freemen. The cotton! tho British, French and Danish West Indies, so 
goods which G. W. Taylor procures and offers to | recently the strongholds of slavery, are cultivated 
the acceptance of his customers, are manufactured | 


; | exclusively by the hands of freemen. Yet even 
from cotton, untouched, as we are fully convinced, there, after all that has been done, and all that 
by servile hands. 


: . has been paid by the government at home to 
From a little reflection on the nature of the| proak the fetters of the slave, the evils of sla- 


ease, we readily perceive that to secure a regular | very have been too deeply impressed on the cha- 


supply of cotton. fabrics, suited to the various| pacter and habits of the people to be suddenly 
wants of the public, altogether free from the taint | jbliterated. To that quarter we must look for a 
of slavery, a concert of action, and an amount of | . 

: ; ; ; : OF | supply of sugar: and may we not hope that the 
capital, only to be obtained by an extensive union | PP'Y Ba y a 


i : abuses which a vicious system has introduced, 
of efforts, are indispensable. Though large quan- | wi) eventually prove merely as the workings of 
tities of cotton are raised in some of the Southern | , ase 
states entirely by free labor, yet this cotton, if | : 


bought in the general market without special care “Befetea calm, which socks ams = a: 
in the selection, is likely to be blended with the! After the copious remarks on the interesting 





Though cotton is, doubtless, the most efficient 
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objects of our association, which may be found in 
our former reports, the managers deem it unne- 
cessary to enter into any elaborate arguments to 
prove either the evils of slavery, or the rectitude 
of the course which we feel compelled to adopt. 
Among the early labors of Friends within Phi- 
ladelphia Yearly Meeting, on the subject of sla- 
very, we find their principal efforts directed 
against the slave trade; and they probably acted 
wisely in endeavoring first to stop the traffic to 
which the existing slavery was owing; but the 
penetrating mind of John Woolman was not long 
In discerning, that to support a consistent testi- 
mony against the system at large, he must ab- 
stain from indulging his palate with the sweets 
extracted from the labor of slaves. So sensitive 
was he on this subject, that he declined the use 
of silver vessels for the ordinary purposes of life ; 
and when stretched upon his dying bed, he re- 
quested his attendants, in case his disease should 
cloud his understanding, to avoid administering 
any thing to him which they knew he had a tes- 
timony against. Had the example of this de- 
voted Christian been followed by all those who 
have adopted his sentiments on the general sub- 
ject, there can be no reasonable doubt that the 
testimony of Friends against slavery would, at 
this day, have been more advanced than it is. 
The advocates of slavery must have perceived that 
there was one society that maintained a consistent 
testimony against what they pronounced an un- 
righteous system. They must have seen that 
Friends were ready to make all the sacrifices 
which consistency required. But can that be said 
of Friends in general of our day? Our disci- 
pline does not permit any member to hold or 
even to hire a slave to assist in his business, how- 
ever mildly the authority may be used; aud yet 
many among us use without hesitation, and trade 
without scruple, in the products of servile toil, 
though that toil may be urged with a rigor never 
maintained by any slaveholding member of the 
Society of Friends, while that practice was tole- 
rated among them. Could a planter of Louisi- 
ana or Mississippi be expected to listen with feel- 
ings of compunction to the expostulations of a 
Philadelphia Friend, upon the cruelty and injus- 
tice of slaveholding, if that Friend was in the 
practice of purchasing the sugar or cotton ob- 
tained by the planter from the drudgery of his 
slaves? Such a planter, if acquainted with the 
Sermon on the Mount, might very possibly repay 
the kindness of his admonisher, by a quotation 
from that remarkable discourse, Matt. vii. 5. 
We have, however, the consolation to believe 
that the conviction is spreading, both among 
Friends and others, that the true and effectual 
mode of assailing the system of slavery, is to turn 
the stream of commerce into channels through 
which slavery does not flow. The apparently 
self-evident proposition that slavery, like every- 
thing else, must live by that which feeds it, ap- 
pears to be arresting the attention of many on 
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both sides of the Atlantic. Hence we frequently 
hear accounts of plans suggested for supplying 
the market with tropical products, without de- 
pending on the labor of slaves. The attention of 
Friends, in most of the Yearly meetings on this 
continent, appears, of latter time, to have been 
increasingly turned to this subject. 

In the earliest endeavors to clear the Society 
on this continent, of the guilt and odium of 
slavery, the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia ap- 
pears to have taken the lead. It was to that 
Yearly Meeting that the subject of buying and 
keeping negro slaves was presented by our Ger- 
man Friends, in 1688, and that meeting, eight 
years afterwards, issued advice to its members, 
“to be careful not to encourage the bringing in of 
any more negroes, and that such as had negroes 
be careful of them, bring them to meetings, 
have meetings with them in their families, &ec.” 
The subject was again moved in 1711, by the 
Quarterly Meeting of Chester; then the most 
southern branch of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. 
This was nearly five years before the subject was 
taken up by New England Yearly Meeting. An- 
thony Benezet and John Woolman, two of the 
most assiduous advocates of the colored race, of 
that day, were members of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting. In Philadelphia, where Friends probably 
exercised more influence than in any other city on 
the American continent, the first law was enacted 
that no more slaves should be be born within the 
jurisdiction of the state. But may we not 
now seriously ask whether Friends of this Yearly 
Meeting are likely much longer to retain the po- 
sition which our fathers attained? The mana- 
gers institute no invidious comparison, but they 
can neither deny nor disguise the fact, that the 
free labor movements have not among us obtained 
the countenance and encouragement which, they 
assuredly believe, their importance demands. 
This circumstance, however, though greatly to 
be regretted, furnishes no reason why the mem- 
bers of this Association should relax their efforts. 
On the contrary, it presents a motive for more 
assiduous and persevering exertions to excite a 
livelier interest in the cause, both among our fel- 
low members, and in the community at large. 

The cause in which we have embarked, is the 
cause of humanity and justice; the means pro- 
posed are wholly pacific in their character; and 
if they could be made general, would cause 
Slavery, with all its ramifications, to expire from 
exhaustion, and without a struggle. 

Signed on behalf of the Board. 

SAMUEL Ruwoaps, 

Philada., 5th mo. 18th, 1853. Sec’ y. 


Were the superfluities of a nation valued, and 
made a perpetual tax for benevolence, there would 
be more alms houses than poor, schools than 
scholars, and enough to spare for government 
besides.— Wm. Penn. 
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ARCTIC CONTRIBUTIONS TO SOIENCE. 
(Concluded from page 602.) 


The first great difficulty the arctic voyager has 
to contend with, is the capricious state of the 
navigation in the grand approach to the Polar 
Sea. The melting of the ice and snow in the 
north of Baffin’s Bay, produces a continuous 
stream of water, which flows steadily to the 
south. As soon as this current leaves the pro- 
jecting points at the head of the Bay, a thin film 
of ice is formed on it. This ice gets thicker and 
thicker as it moves southwards, by congealing 
new layers of sea water on its under surface, and 
by storing up snow and sleet above, until it be- 
comes what the whaler calls the middle-ice of the 
Bay. In winter, it extends from shore to shore ; 
but in summer it is separated from the Greenland 
coast by an open lane of water, in consequence 
of its connection with the fringe of land, ice 
being dissolved where northerly winds prevail. 
An open space of water is always left by this 
southward drift of the ice-pack at the northern 
extremity of Baffin’s Bay; the extent of the 
space varies, however, with the season. In win- 
ter, it is diminished by the shooting out of the 
land-ice towards the drift, and the quickened 
formation of the young ice. The great object of 
the mariner bound to Lancaster Sound, is to push 
his way through the open lane of water along 
the Greenland coast, and to get round the north- 
ern extremity of the drift-ice. But he finds this 
to be no easy task ; every southerly gale crushes 
the ice in upon the shores of the Bay, and 
squeezes any unfortunate vessel chancing to be 
placed therein before it, often wedging it up im- 
movably, or even breaking it to pieces under the 
nip. The only resource of the captive voyager 
under such circumstances, is to seek a refuge be- 
neath the lee of some huge ice-mountain that 
has grounded a mile or two off the land, or to 
take timely warning, and cut docks in the solid 
land-floe, into which he may retire when the 
pressure comes. The driving iceberg is, however, 
a fearful neighbor, if the water proves not shal- 
low enough .to arrest its movement, for it will 
then sometimes plough its onward way through 
miles and miles of field and pack ice, heaving up 
the frozen masses before its tremendous impulse, 
and sweeping everything away that opposes its 
course. 

The entire length of the Baffin’s Bay coast of 
Greenland is indented with bays and fiords, to- 


current, are derived ; for it is a singular fact that 
there is no glacier ice along the shores westward 
of Lancaster Sound. All the snow which there 
falls, even so far north as 77 degrees of latitude, 
escapes to the sea in streams of water, carrying 
with them vast quantities of mud and shingle. 
The land on both sides of Barrow’s Strait is com- 
posed of limestone; but Greenland, and the 
coasts which form Davis’ Strait, Baffin’s Bay, 
and Lancaster Sound, where the fallen snow is 
retained for ages before it slips, as the solid gla- 
cier, back to the ocean, are all made of hard 
crystalline rock. Dr. Sutherland thinks that 
this difference of mineral constitution may in 
some way affect the temperature, and so deter- 
mine the abundance of glaciers in the one posi- 
tion, and their absence in the other. 

The projecting tongues of the glaciers are not 
dissolved where they extend into the sea, but 
broken off by a species of “flotation.” Heavy 
spring tides are driven into the head of the Bay, 
and up the fiords, by strong southerly winds, and 
the buoyant ice is heaved up by the rising water, 
and broken off from its parent stream. The 
floating power of large masses of ice must be 
enormous. Dr. Sutherland observed upon a 
small island, at an elevation of forty feet, a block 
of granite that measured sixteen feet in length, 
and must have contained at least 186 tons of solid 
rock! He calculated that a cube of ice forty 
feet across the side could easily have carried off 
this burden in water seven fathoms deep. Ice- 
bergs, thus broken off from the parent glacier, 
were often observed tumbling about in the sea. 
Some of these were four times bigger than St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, and shrouded themselves in a 
veil of spray as they rolled over, emitting sounds 
that could only be compared to terrific thunder- 
peals, and turning up the blue mud from depths 
of 200 and 300 fathoms. Oscillations in the 
sea were produced by such disturbances, which, 
after travelling a dozen miles, pounded into frag- 
ments the ice-field into which they ultimately 
fell. 

Captain Penny’s expedition reached the en- 
trance of Wellington Channel on the 25th of 
August. On the 14th of September, young ice 
formed round the ships; and they were com- 
pelled to take up their winter quarters in Assist- 
ance Bay, near the south-west point of Welling- 

}ton Channel. Captain Austen’s squadron, of 
| four ships, was fixed on Griffith’s Island, a few 
miles further west. November 7th, the sun was 





wards which glaciers descend from the higher | beneath the horizon at noon, the thermometer 
interior land. At Cape Farewell the termination | was seven degrees below zero, and the sea-ice 
of the glacier-ice is still miles away from the sea; | three feet thick, January 13th, mercury froze 
between Cape Farewell and Cape York, the land, | for the first time. At the end of January, the 
devoid of the incursions of glacier-ice, gets nar-| ice was five feet thick. The sun roze above the 
rower and narrower. North of Cape York, the | southern horizon for an instant at noon, February 
ice-stream projects into the sea itself, even be-|7. February 24th was the coldest day, the ther- 
yond the line of prominent headlands. It is | mometer sinking 45 degrees below zero. April 
from this region that the vast icebergs, drifted 3, the ice was seven feet thick. In the begin- 
out into the open Atlantic by the southward ning of May, it attained its maximum thickness 
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of seven feet nine inches. June 12th, the ther- 
mometer rose to 55 degrees, the highest point of 
the season. Two days after the first rain fell. 
At the end of June small streams of water be- 
gan to flow from the land. At the end of July 
the sea ice was diminished to a thickness of four 
feet by the melting of the upper surface. Au- 
gust the 8th, the buy-ice broke up and set the 
ships free after eleven months’ close detention. 
Four days afterwards, the young ice began again 
to form on the sea at night. 

Throughout this winter of intense cold, the 
temperature of the sea remained nearly tniform. 
It never sank so low as 29 degrees. A hole was 
kept open through the ice, near the ships, for the 
purpose of observing the water, as well as for 
noticing the rise and fall of the tides. The ice 
invariably increased its thickness by additions to 
its lower surface. As the sea-water froze, a con- 
siderable portion of its salt was separated from 
it, and blown along the surface of the ice, mix- 
ing with the fresh-fallen snow as it went. On 
this account snow wreaths could never be used 
for melting into water; the snow on the land 
often contained traces of salt miles away from 
the sea. The sea-ice hardly ever contained more 
than one quarter the quantity of salt found in an 
equal volume of sea-water. 

The interior of the ships was warmed to be- 
tween 40 and 50 degrees. This was found to be 
the highest limit of safety: in it the hoar-frost 
was never thawed in the beds; the blankets and 
nightcaps of the sleepers often adhered incon- 
veniently to the ships’ planks. With a higher 
temperature, the vapor of the interior of the 
ships was deposited in the beds as moisture in- 
stead of ice, and then rheumatic attacks were 
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able auxiliaries in preventing ennui. (Geo- 
graphical studies were especially popular. After 
the nightly lessons, it was often necessary to 
settle forecastle disputes as to the insular cha- 
racter of Cape Horn, the Roman Catholic faith 
of the Chinese, and the identity of the crocodiles 
of the Nile with the alligators of the Mississippi. 

The result of Captain Penny’s labors, so far 
as exploration is concerned, are universally 
known. Sledging parties went out in the spring. 
A large whaling-boat was dragged bodily up 
Wellington Channel, and launched in the clear 
witer beyond the ice barrier. Two thousand 
miles were travelled over, 710 of which were in 
districts seen for the first time by human eyes. 
No further traces of the missing expedition 
were, however, found. The Lady Franklin and 
Sophia left Assistance Bay, homeward bound, on 
the 12th of August; five weeks afterwards they 
were in the Thames. Even to the last, Dr. 
Sutherland’s habits of philosophic generalisation 
remained with him. He found that, during the 
passage through Davis’ Strait and across the 
Atlantic, the temperature of the sea-water in- 
creased so gradually and steadily, that he was 
induced to speculate on the possible approach of 
the time when mariners would require no other 
instruments than the compass and thermometer 
to traverse wide intervals of open sea in safety. 
— Chambers? Journal. 





SPEED ON RAILWAYS. 


Dr. Lardner adopts some ingenious arguments, 
or rather illustrations, to render familiar the ex- 


| traordinary velocity with which our express trains 
|move. The Great Western Kxpress to Exeter 


troublesome among the crew. With this range, | travels at the rate of 43 miles an hour, including 


the difference of heat experienced on going into 
the open air, often amounted to 100 degrees ; 
three times as much as the difference between 
the mean temperature of England and the 
tropics. 

Much less food was consumed during the win- 
ter’s rest than during the labors of summer. On 
this account, the provisions were served out with- 
out weighing, and considerable weekly savings 
were effected. 

A vast abundance of the lower forms of life 
was found everywhere in the inclement region in 
which the ships sojourned. Small cavities, from 
two to six feet deep, studded the under surface 
of the sea-ice. A greenish, slimy substance, 
composed of animalcules and microscopic plants, 
was found in these. The cavities, in fact, had 
been hollowed out by the higher temperature 
attendant upon the vital action going on in these 


| stoppages, or 51 miles an hour without including 


stoppages ; to attain this rate, a speed of 60 miles 
an hour is adopted midway between some of the 
stations ; and in certain experimental trips 70 
miles an hour have been reached. A speed of 
70 miles an hour is about equivalent to 54 yards 
per second, or 34 yards between two beats of a 
common clock; all objects near the eye of a pas- 
senger travelling at this rate will pass by his eye 
in the thirty-fourth part of a second; and if 54 
stakes were erected at the side of the road, a yard 
asunder, they would not be distinguishable one 
from another; if painted red, they would appear 
collectively as a continuous flash of red color. If 
two trains with this speed passed each other, the 
relative velocity would be 68 yards per second ; 
and if one of the trains were 68 yards long, it 
would flash by in a single second. Supposing 
the locomotive which draws such a train to have 


minute creatures. The most intense cold seemed | driving-wheels seven feet in diameter, these wheels 
to have the power of destroying some kinds of | will revolve five times in a second; the piston 
life-germs. Mity cheese, that had been exposed 
throughout the winter, never again manifested 
any return of crawling propensity. 

The schools and libraries were the most valu- 


inoves along the cylinder ten times in a second; 
the valve moves and the steam escapes ten times 
| in a second—but as there are two cylinders, which 
act alternately, there are really twenty putis or 
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escapes of steam in a second. The locomotive 
can be heard to “cough” when moving slowly, 
the cough being occasioned by the abrupt emis- 
sion of waste steam up the chimney; but twenty 
coughs per second cannot be separated by the ear, 
their individuality becoming lost. Such a loco- 
motive speed is equal to nearly one-fourth that 
of a cannon-ball; and the momentum of a whole 
train, moving at such a speed, would be nearly 
equivalent to the aggregate force of a number of 


cannon-balls, equal to one-fourth the weight of | 
the train; that a “smash” should follow a “col- 


lision,”’ is no subject for marvel, if a train moving 
at such speed—or anything like such speed— 
should meet with any obstacle to its progress. — 
Dodd's Curivsities of Industry. 


KNOWLEDGE, 


Valuable knowledge can be attained only by 
personal effort. Every one must traverse the 
hills and valleys for himself, and it is only by un- 
remitting application and perseverance that the 
attempt will be crowned with success. But to 
the devoted persevering seekers success is certain. 
The state of mind is such as to insure the best 
use being made of any accessible helps, and of the 
exercise of ingenuity and application in sur- 
mounting difficulties even in the absence of all 
foreign aid. Whatever may be his present defi- 
ciencies and disadvantages, the person—especially 
the young person—who is so sensible of the 
value of knowledge as to apply his heart to under- 
standing—to seek for it as for silver, and search 
for it as for hid treasures—assuredly shall not 
seek in vain. Knowledge is the prize of applica- 
tion.— Country Gentleman. 


HOW TO MANAGE TEMPTATION. 


Some years since, three Indians in the neigh- 
borhood of Green Bay, became converts to tem- 
perance, although previously surpassingly fond of 
the “ brain thief.”” Three white men formed the 
charitable resolution of trying to draw them back. 
Placing a canteen of whiskey in their path, they 
hid themselves in the bushes to observe the effect. 
The first Indian recognized his old acquaintance 
with an “ugh!” and making a high step, passed 
on. The second laughed, saying “me know 
you!” and walked round. The last one drew 
his tomahawk and dashed it in pieces, saying, 
“ugh, you conquer me, now I conquer you!” 


" A LITTLE CHILD. 


About the close of the last war with England, 
an officer, on returning home from the dines, went 
to visit a relation; and like some others who 
imitate their associates, he indulged in profane 
language. A little girl walked out with him to 
his horse; and as he was talking to her in great 
glee, she gently said, “ I don’t like to hear my 
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| cousin swear.” He replied, “ 1 know, my dear, 
\it is wrong.” 


In the same mild tone, she re- 
joined, “ Well then, if you know it is wrong, 
why do you do it?” The captain felt the reproof, 
| and confessed to me on relating the story, that he 
was never more non-plussed than by that little 


child. D. 8. 


For Friends’ Review. 
THE VALLEY OF DEATH. 


Yea, though J welk through the valley of the shadow of death, 
| I will fear no evil; for thou art withme, Ps. 23; 4. 
This blessed assurance, poor Christian believer, 
We have from the lips of the Psalmist of old; 
He trusted Jehovah, who is no deceiver, 
And felt not a tear but His arm would uphold. 
To God’s many mercies he was not a stranger, 
For oft to his praises he fashioned his breath; 
With Him for companion, he feared not a danger, 
Which lay in the vale of the shadow of Death. 


Long since through that valley the Psalmist did travel, 
And on him its shadows fell chilling and cold ; 

And like him, poor Christian, thou, too, must unravel 
The mysteries which that dark vale will unfold. 

The Saviour hath passed it before thee, poor mortal, 
And slept neath the shadow of Azrael’s wing: 

If He is thy friend, thou canst say at Death’s portal, 
«‘ The grave has no victory, Death has no sting.” 





The clouds of that valley hang darkly impending, 
Along o’er the pathway that all of us tread, 
And none knows how quickly he may be descending 
Beneath their dense masses to sleep with the dead 
Then great is the danger which lies in postponing, 
From day, thus, to day, to prepare our account ;— 
We cannot too earnestly seek the atoning 
One, who hath died for us on Calvary’s mount. 


We cannot too quickly repent of our errors, 

For life’s fleeting sands will be speedily run ;— 
But Death, when he cometh, can bring us no terrors, 
If we have made peace with the conquering Son. 
The Bridegroom may come at dark midnight and call 

us— 
With lamps trimmed and burning we willingly start: 
We then can say truly no ill can befall us,” 
In Death’s gloomy valley, for with us Thon art. 
i Bloomingdale, Ohio. A. M. 


Fifth mo. 30th, 1853. 





SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Forticn INTELLIGENCE —The steamship Canada 
arrived at Boston on the 8th, and the Pacific, at New 
York, on the 12th inst. bringing Liverpool dates to 
the 28th ult. and Ist inst. respectively. 

Eneiand.—The submarine telegraph communi- 

| cation between Great Britain and Ireland has been 
| successfully completed. 

Lords Clarendon and Russell had stated in Parlia- 
ment that the French and English Ministers at Con- 
stantinople were acting in concert, and that the 
integrity of the Porte would be maintained. It is 

stated that in consequence of the present aspect of 

affairs at Constantinople, Rear Admiral Sir Charles 
Napier will proceed to the Mediterranean to serve 
as second in command on that station. 

Mazzini had arrived in England. 

The Dublin Exhibition attracts 5000 persons daily. 

An exploring expedition to Australia is projected 
under the auspices of the Geographical Society. 
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France.—-It is now stated that the coronation of 
the Emperor and Empress will take place on the 
10th of 9th month next. 

The French fleet has been ordered to the Darda- 
nelles. 

The session of the Corps Legislatif closed on the 
28th ult. 

A concession fer 50 years of the submarine tele- 
graph from France to Algeria, has been granted to 
John W. Brett. 


Iraty.—Milan letters mention that the Austrian 
Commission of Inguiry now sitting, has totally failed 
to establish any evidence connecting the Lombard 
emigrants in Sardinia with the recent revolution. 

Several arrests had taken place at Trastevere, in 
consequence of discoveries made by the Roman 
police of a conspiracy among the or classes. 

Two shocks of an earthquake had been felt at 
Naples, and appearances indicated an approaching 
eruption of Mount Vesuvius. 

SwiTzERLAND. — Diplomatic relations between 
Switzerland and Austria, are entirely broken off. 
The Federal Council of Berne has resolved to issue 
orders to the various Cantons instructing them to 
raise their military contingents without delay, and 
to be prepared to take the field at the first cail. 


Germany.—The Senate of Frankfort has sub- 
mitted to the Legislative’ Assembly an organized 
Jaw for the regulation of the rights of the Jews, 
who, according to this law, shall have the right of 
voting in the election of deputies, and be capable 
of serving as deputies. They are to have four de- 
puties in the Legislative Assembly, but they are 
excluded from the Senate, and from certain other 
functions and dignities. 

The New Russian Gazette states that the adhesion 
of the King of Bavaria to the Zollverein treaties | 
having been received, the exchange of ratifications | 
will take place at Berlin immediately. 

All the associations formed by the students have 
been suppressed. 

Avstria.—Vienna papers state that recent de- | 
velopments show the Risteck conspiracy to have | 
been widely extended, including some persons of | 
the higherclasses. he remaining detachments of | 
the corps of observation on the frontiers of Tuikey 
have received orders to fall back. It is doubtful 
what will be the precise course of action of Austria 
anid the Porte in relation to Turkish affairs. 

Russts.—The van of thesouthern army of 100,000 
men has been ordered to approach the Turkish fron- 
tiers, and military preparations were making on a 
large scale. 

Turxey.—lIt has been officially announced, that 
all negotiations between Prince Menschikoff and the 
Porte are broken off. The Prince has taken hisde- 

arture for Odessa, where he arrived on the 23¢ ult. 

he Ambassadors of England and France, and the 
Ministers of Austria and Prussia, had previously 
made a joint effost to effect a reconciliation between 
the Divan and the Russian Envoy, but withont suc- 
cess, Menschikoff persisting in his demand for the 
immunities of the Greek Church. 

Care or Goop Hopr.—Peace has been formally 
proclaimed. The new Constitution has been pro- 
mulgated and was well received. The Ashantee 
invasion has been quelled. 

Inp: a.— Affairs in Burmah are represented as un- 
favorable to the British. A steamer had been de- 
spatched to Calcutta for additional troops. 

Cuina —The rebellion is making rapid progress, 


and the resources of the Empire are becoming ex- 
hausted. Late letters state, that Nankin as teen 
taken by the rebels. The Chinese authorities have 
invoked the aid of the American, English and 

French ships of war, forthe suppression of the re- 
bellion. 

The opening of the Bombay and Tamah portion 
of the Great Peninsular Railway, the first in opera- 
tion in Asia, took place 4th month 16th. 

Mexico.—Santa Anna has revived an old decree 
intended for the annoyance of American travellers. 
Gen. Alvarez, Governor of Acapulco, has issued a 
counter-proclamation advising the people in his de- 
partment to pay no regard to the edict of Santa 
Anna. 

It is stated that our Government has notified 
Mexico that her military occupation of the Mesilla 
Valley must be abandoned. Gen. Garland is ordered 
to proceed to the vicinity to protect the rights of the 
Americans, if atiacked. 

Gvyaequit.—Information has been received that the 
war between the French Admiral and Ecuador has 
been brought to a close under the dictation of the 
former, the Government of Ecuador having agreed 
to accept any terms ratherthan that Guyaquil should 
be bombarded. A French fleet of three ships and 
one steamer was moored before the city. 

West Inpies.—A serious difficulty has taken 
place between the Council aud the Assembly of Ja- 
maica, and a number of prisoners have been |ibera- 
ted by the Goveraor, in consequence of want of 
means to support them in prison. 

Yellow fever prevailed to a considerable extent 
in St. Thomas and Dominica. 

A severe shock of earthquake was felt at Antigua 
on the 4th inst. 

Another vessel with Chinese emigrants had ar- 
rived at Trinidad. 

Cauiroxnta.—The steamship El Dorado, from 
Aspinwall, arrived at New York on the 8th, and the 
Illinois, on the Lith inst. The former brought 250 
passengers, and $1,000,000 on freight ; the latter, 
the California mails, upwards of $1,000,000 on 
freight, and 324 passeners. The dates from Cali- 
fornia are to the 16th ult. 

Another destructive fire occurred at San Francisco 
on the night of the 4th ult., destroying the Rassette 
Honse and several adjoining buildings. Loss esti- 
mated at $124,000. Several of the inmates of the 
hotel are supposed to have perished in the flames. 

The County Record office at San Jose has been 
burned by incendiaries. 

The dates from the Sandwich Islands, are to 4th 
month 16th. The King had nominated his son Le- 
horps, as his successor, The Parliament had sanc- 
tioned the nomination. 

From tue Coast oF Arrica.—Tue Stave 
Trape.—The brig Wm. M. Rodgers arrived at this 

rt, this morning, from Port Praya, April 30, and 

thurst, May 10. The U. 8. ships of war John 
Adams and Bainbridge, were at Port Praya, all well. 
The frigate Constitution was expected there to re- 
lieve them. The Coast was healthy, but trade dull. 
Occasionally a cargo of slaves was successfully run 
off the Coast, chiefly in Spanish and Brazillian bot- 
toms, and believed to be destined for the Island of 
Cuba. There had been lately, however, several 
captures of slavers by the English cruisers near the 
Bight of Benin. The captain heard something rela- 
tive to the capture of Don Crispo, the mos: noted 
slave dealer on the Coast, but did not learn the 
particulars.— Bost. Traveller. 





